DED 


In any conflict the defender is 
at a marked disadvantage. The 
aggressor has his time-table. He 
may pick his strategic spot and 
the precise moment to attack. 
Some of the understandable con- 
fusion in Washington stems from 
the fact that we are preparing 
for a conflict before the target 
has been determined. We must 
try to be ready everywhere. 

The danger of all-out war now 
—within a matter of mo’s — is 
greater than it has been at any 
time. And no insider, from Pres 
TRUMAN down, can forecast the 
immediate future more accurately 
than a well-informed layman. The 
crisis point now is simply this: 
Will Red China “move in” with 
the half-million troops now cen- 
tered in Manchuria? The sustained 
use of these troops, either in a 
knock-out effort, or as a “bleed- 
ing” operation, would culminate 
in World War III. 

Look for appeasing tactics. Eng- 
land and France, behind the 
scenes, exert utmost pressure to- 
ward ousting Chinese Nationalists 
to give Mao a seat and veto power 
in UN Security Council. No one 
believes this course would settle 
anything. It is merely a desperate 
effort to buy a little time. And 
time is badly needed. 

One thing becomes increasingly 
clear: U S policy now demands a 
new Sec’y of State. It will not be 
HaRRIMAN (82d Congress wouldn’t 
confirm.) Probably Chief Justice 
Vinson. Time: January. 
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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


W Sruart SyYMINGTON, chmn, 
Nat’l Security Resources Bd: “It 
begins to look as if everyone wants 
controls so long as the controls 
don’t affect them.” 1-Q 


ALAN VALENTINE, head of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, com- 
paring wage and price controls to 
tying lid on a teakettle: “It may 
be necessary, but the lid will blow 
off in time unless you also turn 
down the flame or move the 
kettle.” 2-Q 


Dean ARTHUR M WEIMER, Ind 
Univ’s School of Business: “Peace 
is the best secret weapon the Rus- 
sians could have. It could bring 
about recession and economic chaos 
quicker than all-out war.” 3-Q 


Paut G HOFFMAN, head, Ford 
Foundation, urging stronger pro- 
gram to combat communism: “The 
Voice of Moscow, listened to and 
obeyed by 200 million people in 
48, is listened to and partially 
obeyed by 800 million today.” 4-Q 


J H FREMLIN, physicist, Birming- 
ham (England) Univ, declaring 
people exaggerate possible effects 
of atomic bomb: “It would take 
20,000 yrs to destroy the world 
with atom bombs, even if America 
and Russia devoted their resources 
to this one end.” 5-Q 


Oscak R EwincG, Fed’l Security 
Administrator: “If our country is 
really so riddled with malcontents 
and traitors that we must examine 
each man’s innermost thoughts 
before we give him a _ responsible 
part in our defense program, then 
we are, indeed, in danger.” 6-Q 


Gen DwicHtT EISENHOWER, pres, 
Columbia Univ: “Despotism, what- 


ever its guise, develops when men, 
losing faith in themselves, sur- 
render bit by bit their responsibili- 
ties to a central authority.” 7-Q 
Jacop MALIK, Soviet delegate to 
UN: “America need not fear Rus- 
sian Communism. It is not for 
export. It is kept at home.” 8-Q 
HENRY WALLACE, former head, 
Progressive Party: “I am now 
firmly convinced that Russia wants 
a continuous cold war, and as soon 
as she is ready she will want, a 
shooting war.” 9-Q 
WALTER REUTHER, pres, UAW: 
“The Asiatic doesn’t know what 
democracy is. But all we're giving 
him are slogans. We have to give 
him food and the tools of peace 
—what the Communists promise 
but don’t provide.” 10-Q 
DEAN ACHESON, Sec’y of State: 
“We cannot afford to neglect 
either half of the prescription to 
‘put our faith in the Lord and 
keep our powder dry.’” 11-Q 
Mrs Rosario DIMEO, of Cranston, 
R, I, unenthusiastic about reach- 
ing the age of 100: “Maybe God 
put a little too much oil in my 
candle.” 


a 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Hadden Spurgeon 








AMERICA—1 
You and I, the American peo- 
ple, today constitute the most 


beneficent, most munificent, most 
generous Santa Claus in all his- 
tory.—Forbes. 


ARMED FORCES—2 

A drafted French private is paid 
$1.02 a mo; a British draftee, 
$29.70; and an American, $70 a mo 
for 3 mo’s; then he gets $80 a mo. 
—Wm™ H STONEMAN, Chicago News. 


CHARACTER—3 

Manhood is not measured by the 
size of chest but by the quality of 
heart.—Missionary Tidings. 


CHILDREN—4 

The shop window displayed a 
familiar scene of a manger, plas- 
tic oxen, a mother and child with 
a fine entourage of angels. The 
small girl said indignantly to her 
mother: “Mummy, don’t tell me 
they are bringing religion into 
Christmas now!”—New Statesman 
& Nation. (London) 


CHRISTMAS—5 

Recently I was entertained in a 
home that has been built for sev- 
eral yrs. The fireplace in the liv- 
ing room is a source of pride to 
those who live there—because it 


has never had a fire in it! Yet 
at Christmas time, the children 
hang their stockings from the 
mantel with great anticipation. 
Somehow it reminds me of how 
many people approach Christmas 
the same way. They go 11 mo’s 
without any “spiritual glow” but 
at Christmas they expect all the 
happiness and satisfaction that 
come to those who have kept the 
fires burning.—MarGaRET McCorp 
Lee, Presbyterian Tribune. 


CONGRESS—6 

Senate veterans will get a kick 
out of the latest finding by the 
House clerk’s office. 


He reports that the Senate may 


be called the upper or older cham- 
ber, but it ain’t necessarily so. 
The Senate has only one octo- 
genarian in its ranks while the 
House has three—N A N A. 


DEBT—Nat’l—7 

Today our nat’l debt is 13 times 
what it was in 1932—JoHN R 
Stewart, Detroiter. 


DEMOCRACY—8 
When the ignorant rule the ig- 
norant that equals dictatorship. 
When ignorant rule the wise 
that is revolution. 
When wise rule the 
that is tyranny. 
When wise rule the wise that 
is democracy.——Origin unknown. 


EDUCATION—9 
Education: The cheap defense 
of nations.—Future. 


EFFICIENCY—10 

Under the platoon system, a 
stout, defensive Santa Claus would 
stand up to the toy dep’t public, 
while a fleet, clean-cut type would 
carry the stuff over the house- 
tops.—Denver Post. 


FAITH—11 

Those who served in the armed 
forces shared many unforgettable 
experiences. I will never forget 
a Christmas service 6 yrs ago in 
Alsace, France. The circumstances 
were hardly conducive to worship 


ignorant 


as we think of it in normal times. 
For a group of us “church” was 
held on a bitterly cold day in 
a barn used as a first-aid station. 
I remember particularly the state- 
ment made by one of the injured, 
facing the prospect of losing a leg. 
“Thru all this mess,” he said sin- 
cerely, “I am just beginning to 
discover the Christ-child.”—Chap- 
lain A R Norpcren, Reformatory 
Pillar. 


FAME—12 

Notoriety: The howl of fame.— 
P K Txuomasan, Phoenix Flame, 
hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


FAMILY—13 

It’s amazing how mbrs of a 
large family develop a real liking 
for the remote parts of a chicken. 
MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


FEAR—14 

Within our country the real peril 
lies not in what the communists 
are capable of doing to us, but in 
what, thru fear and hysteria, we 
are likely to do to ourselves in 
meeting the threat—J Howarp 
McGratH, Att’y Gen’l. 


FRIENDSHIP—15 

Instead of loving your enemies, 
treat your friends a little better. 
—E W Howe. 


FUTURE—16 
We make our future by the best 
use of the present.—Keynote. 


GOD—and Man—17 

God made the country, and man 
made the town.—Tile & Till, hm, 
Eli Lilly Co. 


GOV’T—18 

Gov’t is like a stomach: if it’s 
doing its work right you will hard- 
ly realize you’ve got one——Kalends, 
hm, Waverly Press. 


GRATITUDE—19 

Two yrs ago, France’s “Gratitude 
Train” toured that nation gather- 
ing gifts from the French people 
—who were saying thank-you for 
the helping hand they had rec’d 
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from Americaris. In one small 
town a bright-eyed French school 
girl was too poor to contribute 
‘ anything. Finally, she went to 
one of the ry cars, moistened her 
finger and pressed her thumbprint 
on the side of the car. 

“There,” she said, “now Ameri- 
ca will have something of me.’— 
WALTER WINCHELL, King Features 
Syndicate. 


| Christmas Prayer 
Let Christmas not become a| 
thing 
| Merely of merchants’ traffick- ; 
| ing, | 
! Of tinsel, bell and holly wreath | 
| And surface pleasure, but be- | 
neath | 
The childish glamor let us find | 
| Nourishment for soul and mind. | 
j Let us follow kinder ways | 
j Thru our teeming human maze | 
| And help the age of peace to 
| come 
| From a Dreamer’s martyrdom. | 
| —MabELINE Morse, Wesleyan | 
| Christian Advocate. 20 


HEALTH—Mental—21 

I feel that many forms of in- 
Sanity are religious rather than 
medical problems, and they can- 
not be successfully treated until 


they are so recognized. — ANTON 
BotsEn, Exploration of the Inner 
World. (Willett) 

HOME—22 


Our homes are the wellsprings 
of our community and nat’l life. 
If they are not crystal clear and 
pure and sparkling, how then can 
we ever hope to achieve a deep, 
clean, powerful and steady-flowing 
stream of nat’ life? — JOHN W 
Faust, “What Makes it Bounce?” 
Recreation, 11-’50. 


HONESTY—23 

Honesty isn’t any policy at all; 
it’s a state of mind or it isn’t 
honesty.—Evucene L’Hore, Blazes, 
hm, American-LaFrance-Foamite. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

If our total ignorance were add- 
ed to the am’t of guesswork we 
do and multiplied by how many 
times we put things off until an- 
other day—well, with a dollar sign 
in front, it would still make a nice 
profit (in spite of taxes) even if 
it were divided by two—P L 
AnpaRR, Advance, hm, Advance 
Publishing Co. 
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IDEOLOGY—25 

No man ever becomes a Com- 
munist. until he has given up all 
hope of ever becoming a Capital- 
ist—Fifjth Wheel, hm, Ind Motor 
Truck Ass’n. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—26 

The Swedish people have an in- 
teresting way of decorating their 
Christmas tree. On the top they 
fasten. their nat’l flag, and on 
the other branches they place 
small flags of all nations as a 
symbol of the Christmas message: 
“Peace on earth, good will to 
men.”—IrvinG HOFFMAN, Hollywood 
Reporter. 


IDEAS—27 

Never reject an idea because it 
seems small. You can never tell 
where it may lead—Sunday Ezr- 
press. (London) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—28 

Far more serious from a com- 
munity standpoint than the read- 
ing of crime comic books is the 
fact that lottery and pool ticket 
operators are able to demonstrate 
daily that crime does pay. 

As long as you have underworld 
characters who drive big, power- 
ful shiny automobiles on the sts 
of a city and live in leisure and 
abundance, you will find it diffi- 
cult to convince all juveniles that 
the best policy is to earn an hon- 
est living.—CHas H BOSWELL, Chief 
Probation Officer, Indianapolis. 


LEADERSHIP—29 

A man who wants to lead the 
orchestra must turn his back on 
the crowd.—Jas Crook, in letter 
to Picture Post, (London) 
LIFE—30 

Life is a mill: it depends on 
us whether it polishes us or pul- 
verizes us.—Shop News. (London) 


MERCHANDISING—31 

An English poultry dealer has 
found a way to sell at high prices 
without getting into trouble with 
the authorities, 

He published the following ad: 
“Lost, at Charging Cross, an enve- 
lope containing 5 pound notes 
held together with a rubber band. 
I will gladly send a turkey as a 
reward to the person who returns 
it to me.” 

The next day the dealer had 
rec’d 62 envelopes each containing 
5 pound notes, all complete with 
rubber band — Aujourd’hui, Mont- 
real, Canada. (Quore translation) 

















Christmas gaiety and joyousness 
do not stop with family gifts and 
celebrations, but bubble over into 
the vivid, vibrant cards which 
hunt out old and new acquaint- 
ances for a friendly “hello.” 

Available now in designs from 
the formal to the impertinent, 
from paintings by Winston Church- 
ill and Grandma Moses to repro- 
ductions of Santa Claus and pup- 
py dogs, paper-borne greetings are 
not new. The earliest known greet- 
ing card of any kind was a New 
Yr’s card—a crude wood cut, 
printed in 1450 in the Rhine valley. 

First using the Christmas theme 
were the “Christmas Pieces” by 
English school boys who 300 yrs 
ago composed Yuletide messages 
in their best scroll work and most 
elaborate flourishes to _ illustrate 
their progress in penmanship. 

“A Merry Christmas and a Hap- 
py New Yr to You”—of all Christ- 
mas greetings the most frequent 
and appropriate—appeared in 1846 
on a card—long considered the Ist 
genuine Christmas greeting card— 
designed by John C Horsley for 
Sir Henry Cole, who had 1,000 
engraved to carry his Christmas 
wishes to his friends. In 1941, 
however, a copy was found of a 
card designed in 1842. This card 
was one of 100 made by Wm Maw 
Egley, a 16-yr-old London boy. 
The list American Christmas card 
was drawn by an artist named 
Forbes for a merchant, R H Pease, 
who operated a dry-goods store in 
Albany, N Y, from 1834-56. 

Christmas cards did not become 
popular until the 1860’s, but by 
1877 “Post Early for Christmas” 
notices were appearing. Now more 
than 1% billion Christmas cards 
are exchanged annually in the U 
S. Postage on these amounts to 
$50 million despite the naive con- 
stituent who sent all her Chirst- 
mas cards to her congressman re- 
questing that they be mailed un- 
der his franking privilege. 


Page Three 











Christmas Spirit 
I am the Christmas spirit! 


I enter the home of poverty, 
cause palefaced children to open 
their eyes wide in pleased wonder. 

I cause the miser’s clutched 
hand to relax, and thus paint a 
bright spot on his soul. 

I cause the aged to renew their 
youth, to laugh in the old, glad way. 

I keep romance alive in the 
heart of childhood, and brighten 
sleep with dreams woven of magic. 

I cause eager feet to climb dark 
stairways with filled baskets, leav- 
ing behind hearts amazed at the 
goodness of the world. 

I cause the prodigal to pause 
a moment on his wild, wasteful 
way, and send to anxious love 
some little token that releases 
glad tears—tears which wash away 
the hard lines of sorrow. 

I enter dark prison cells, re- 
minding scarred manhood of what 
might have been, and pointing 
forward to good days yet to be. 

I come softly into the still, white 
home of pain, and lips that are 
too weak to speak tremble in si- 
lent, eloquent gratitude. 

In a thousand ways I cause the 
weary world to look up into the 
face of God, and for a little mo- 
ment, forget the things that are 
small and wretched. 

I am the Christmas spirit!— 
Christian Observer. 


MORALS—32 

Chancellor Rob’t M Hutchins of 
Chicago Univ told his students: 
“I am not concerned about your 
economic future. I am _ worried 
about your morals. The most par- 
alyzing danger you will face is the 
danger of corruption. Time will 
corrupt you. Your friends, your 
wives or husbands, your associates, 
your ambitions will corrupt you. 
The worst thing about life is that 
it is demoralizing.”—ZuLa BeNNING- 
TON GREENE, Capper’s Wkly. 


OBJECTIVE—33 

AN Y adv’g man, Arthur Kud- 
ner, used to stress the importance 
of Knowing where you want to go, 
ot having an idea that will take 
you there, and oc sticking to it. 

He toa ot 2 cowpunchers who 
went ouc to bring in a wild steer, 
taking with them a tame burro. A 
steer is a tough customer but 
these men had a technique. They 
tied the steer to the burro. 

The burro had a rough time. 
The steer threw him all over the 
place, banged him against rocks 
and trees. But the burro wanted to 


go home and knew the way—and - 


that counted. No matter how often 
the steer threw him, each time 
the burro got to his feet, he took 
a step or two nearer the corral. 
In about a wk the pair showed up 
at ranch hdgqrs. The steer was 
the tamest, sorriest-looking ani- 
mal you ever saw.—THOs DREIER, 
“Pulling Power of an Objective,’ 
Floorcraft, hm, Floorcraft Publish- 
ing Co, 9-50. 


OBSERVATION—34 

When asked how he liked Amer- 
ican girls, Mohamed Pahlevi, rul- 
er of ancient Persia, repl’d, “Very 
nice. Very pretty. But,” he added, 
with Oriental frankness, “I don’t 
see many of them pregnant.”— 
DoroTHy McCarDLE, N A N A. 


OPPORTUNITY—35 

Opportunity often looks so much 
like hard work that most people 
never recognize it—Seng Fellow- 
ship News, hm, Seng Co. 


PEACE—36 

What the UN needs is a 2-yr 
moratorium on bellicose and vio- 
lent speeches about peace and a 
2-yr attempt to do something ef- 
fective about peace. — Lester B 
Pearson, Canadian for’gn minister. 


PERFECTION—37 

Asked how he achieved such 
natural delicate flesh tints on his 
nudes, Renoir is said to have 
repl’d: “I just keep painting and 
painting until I feel like pinching 
—then I know it’s right.”—This 
Week. 


PREJUDICE—38 

Two little gypsies were enrolled 
in a school. The other students, 
with an ingrained suspicion of 
gypsies, shunned them. Instead of 
lecturing the students on their 
behavior, the teacher, having dis- 


covered that the parents of the 
gypsies came from Greece, led the 
little newcomers to tell the geog- 


raphy class about their parents’ — 


homeland, point out on the map 
the place they came from, tell 
some of the stories they had 
heard from their parents about 
the country, and pronounce and 
translate some of the Greek words 
they knew. Immediately, the other 
students decided the gypsies were 
not so bad after all, and accepted 
them as mbrs of the school com- 
munity.—O C Dawkins, “Ky Blazes 
a Trail,” Christian Century, 9-6-’50. 


PSYCHOLOGY—39 

A barber, patronized almost ex- 
clusively by high school students, 
was asked if he made any special 
concessions that might acc’t for 
his tremendous success with the 
kids. “No, the only cuts I give 
them are hair cuts,” he said, “but 
I do have a method. When a 
youngster steps into my chair, I 
always say ‘Shave, sir?’ no matter 
how young he is. I don’t shave one 
customer in 10 in this shop but it 
gives them the impression that I 
appreciate a man when I see one. 
So—they come back  again.”— 
Montrealer. 


| WANTED: ' | 
i Men and women, possessing | 
| faith, hope and charity, for | 
| lifetime work building better | 
| world, Applicants must furnish | 
| own tools, including Golden | 
| Rule. For further details, apply | 
| Christmas Day at your nearest | 
| church—Denver Post. 40 | 


RELIGION—41 

More than half our people still 
occasionally go thru the forms (of 
religion), and there are _ ethnic 
islands in our population where 
religion is still a vital force. But 
very few of our leaders are still 
religious in the sense that they are 
convinced that prayer or the ob- 
servance of church codes will af- 
fect the course of human events. 
—CLYDE KLUCKHOHN, Mirror for 
Man. (McGraw) 


RUSSIA—42 

The trained military manpower 
in the Soviet Union will be sta- 
bilized at about 12 or 13 million by 
1954. The Soviet army now has 
about 3 million under arms and 
has been conscripting 1.2 million 
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a yr since the end of the war.— 
Brassey’s 1950 Annual. (British 
Armed Forces Yrbook) 


SELF—Criticism—43 

To know how little we know is 
the 1st step to knowing more.— 
Man’s Shop. (Cape Town, S Africa) 


SNOBBERY—44 

By and large it is only the very 
great who are not snobbish at all. 
They are the ones who are modest 
about their accomplishments be- 
cause they have devoted their 
lives to achieving some kind of 
understanding and so have de- 
veloped a deep tolerance for ig- 
norance.—RUSSELL LyYNES, “The New 
Snobbism,” Harpers Mag, 11-’50. 


They say... 


| 

The average person, store toy ! 
buyers report, begins to lose | 
faith in Santa Clause at the | 
age of 7.1 yrs. To that state- | 
ment the Memphis Commercial | 
Appeal adds, “Except in Wash- | 
ington” . . . A versatile Santa | 
reigns in one N Y dep’t store. | 
Jovial gent speaks 5 languages ! 
—to take care of children from | 
for’gn countries who approach | 
his universal presence ... AAA | 
says American motorists spent : 
over $16 billion for automobiles, | 
equipment and upkeep in *49— | 
a $2 billion increase from pre- | 
vious yr . It is estimated | 
that 16,000 tons of steel would | 
be saved annually thru use of | 
permanent license plates. Calit | 
will issue permanent ones next | 
yr, lst of large | 
states to do so. | 


registration 


SPEECH—S peaking—45 

Effective leadership means effec- 
tive speaking. Men, like bullets, go 
farthest when they are smoothest. 
Tact and leadership demand ef- 
fective speaking. Leadership is 
yours—if you speak for it—EpmMuNnpD 
MOTTERSHEAD, “Leadership Thru Ef- 
fective Speaking,” Trained Men, 
l & 2-50 


STATEGY—46 

When the Duke of Vendome 
died, Louis XIV turned the gov’t 
of Provence over to Villars. On 
hearing of the new appointment, 
representatives from the state pre- 
sented him with a purse filled 
with gold. 

“Here, sir,” they said, “is a purse 
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of gold—the same one we offered 
to the Duke of Vendome, former 
head of this state. But, as you 
know, ne did not accept gifts.” 

“Ah, gentlemen,” exclaimed Vil- 
lars, keeping a firm hold on the 
purse, “we all also know thet 
Vendome was an inimitable man!” 
—Mundo Argentino, Buenos Aires. 
(QuoTE translation) 


SUCCESS—47 

It is related that when Napoleon 
was crowning himself Emperor of 
the French amid every outward 
and visible sign of success and 
stability, there was one figure who 
remained unimpressed. Madame 
Mere (the only title ever accepted 
by the Emperor’s mother) was 
heard to say over and over again, 
with her Corsican accent and her 
Corsican shrewdness, “so long as 
it lasts."—Economist. (London) 


TELEVISION—48 

In Calif, if you have television, 
the sun and social security, you 
don’t need anything else. — FRED 
ALLEN, radio & screen comedian. 


TIME—Use—49 

Eleanor Roosevelt is now doing 
an across-the-board radio stint 5 
days a wk, a Sunday matinee TV 
show, a monthly magazine piece, 
a daily syndicated column, and is 
also our delegate to the UN gen’l 
assembly, and yet with all that, 
she manages to read I Corinthians, 


13, every morning.—CeEpDRIC ADAMs, 


Minneapolis Tribune. 


TRUTH—50 

Falsehood is in a hurry; it may 
be at any moment detected and 
punished; truth is calm, serene; 
its judgment cometh out of the 
chambers of eternity—Jos PARKER, 
Trainman News, hm, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


VALUES—51 

The most difficult thing in life 
is to keep the height which the 
soul has reached. — Rev Davip 
Ripoie, Think. 


WAGES—52 

British industrial manual work- 
ers’ wkly pay packets now average 
133% higher than in ’38—I N S. 


WAR—53 
From a 3rd World War no po- 
litical philosophy could emerge 


triumphant. No moral code could 
prevail—Wm.Larp UpnHaus, Missions. 


WELFARE STATE—54 

There is a Santa Claus—but 
during the last 18 yrs he has been 
eclipsed by Uncle Sam who is 
teaching us to expect a Christmas 
present every mo of the yr.—Rep 
Ros’t Ricu, of Pa. 


WOMEN—55 

Woman is the fairest work of 
the Great Author; and the edition 
being large, no man should be 
without a copy.—J GILcurRist Law- 
son, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—56 

Consider the German gen’ls and 
military men, who lost everything. 
But the German toymakers con- 
quered the world. — CHRISTOPHER 
Mor.ey, author, after World WarlI. 


“ ” 


Matters are likely never to be 
as bad as the opposition would 
make them sound or as rosy as 
the party in power tries to paint 
them.—J C Harscu, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


Once a yr... 

Instead of being a time of 
unusual behavior, Christmas is 
perhaps the only time in the 
yr when people can obey their 
natural impulses and express 
their true sentiments without 
feeling self-conscious and, per- 
haps, foolish. Christmas, in 
short, is about the only chance 
a man has to be himself.— 
FRANCIS C FARLEY, W Virginia 
Oil News. 

Just for a few hrs on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day 
the stupid, harsh mechanism of 
the world runs down, and we 
permit ourselves to live accord- 
ing to untrammeled common 
sense, the unconquerable effi- 
ciency of good will.—CurIsTo- 
PHER MORLEY, author. 57 


WORRY—58 

One of the wisest men in Des 
Moines tells me that he has kept 
track of the 50 principal things 
he’s worried about in the last 10 
yrs, jotting °em down at the bot- 
tom of the pages in his diary in 
green ink. He finds that not one 
of them actually happened; but 
they bothered him just as much 
as if they had—HarRLaN MILLER, 
Des Moines Register. 








The banker who had gone to a 
doctor for a physical checkup was 
told to get out into the open air, 
so he quit his job at the bank 
after 35 yrs and bought a filling 
station. The lst morning he was 
open for business a man drove in 
and asked for 10 gallons of gaso- 
line. 

“Where are you going?” the for- 
mer banker asked. 

“To Iowa City and back,” was 
the answer. 

The banker looked at him stern- 
ly and said, “Don’t you think you 
can get along on 5 gallons?”—Op- 
timist Mag. a 


Every Christmas contract 
must have a Santa Clause— 
Pathfinder. 


“ ” 

Malcolm Sargent was directing 
a rehearsal for Handel’s Messiah. 
The feminine voices were giving 
him trouble, especially when they 
sang “Unto us a son is born.” 
Sargent advised clearly, “Now, la- 
dies, sing this with more respect 
and less astonishment.”—Le Passe- 
Temps. (QuoTeE translation) b 

A couple of Denver 7-yr-olds 
were seated in heads-together con- 
versation. Father of one of the 
lads happened along, realized 
something pretty heavy was going 
on and tried to ascertain the 
subject under discussion by asking 
jovially: “Are you boys talking 
politics?” The answer was “Nope.” 
Then the father asked the other 


boy: “Are you a Democrat or a 
Republican?” “Dunno,” was the 
comment. 

So the father gave up and 


walked away, to be jolted by the 
remark of his son’s companion: 
“He didn’t know we were talking 
about women, did he?’—Denver 
Post. c 

The young teacher, Miss Howard, 
was as cautious as Willie was 
conscientious. A bit surprised at 
the erudition displayed in a com- 
position the boy had turned in, 
she inq’d suspiciously: “Willie, 
are you sure that this is strictly 
original?” 

The youngster pondered the 
question briefly and then repl’d, 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
SHERMAN STONE 
Professional Santa 
“I’m going to leave you a 
sandwich and a cup of milk 
in my living room,” a little 
boy told me last yr. “Would 
you like for me to leave some- 

thing for your reindeer?” 

The boy’s father, behind him, 
shook his head violently, so I 
told the boy not to leave any- 
thing for the reindeer, because 
I feed them special “North 
Pole food.” 

As the lad walked away, his 
father confided, “Last yr some 
fool Santa Claus told my boy 
that his reindeer ate snow. 
The night before Christmas he 
dumped 3 buckets of snow in 
the living room and ruined the 
floor!”—Hartford Courant. 


eee 


“Well, Miss Howard, you might 
find a few of the words in the 
dictionary.” Christian Science 
Monitor. d 


“ ” 


A theory is a hunch with a 
college education. — Wing- 
spread. 

Playing a bit of a joke on a 
friend from England, a man 
slipped out and procured two 
ducks, took them up to the bath- 
room, and set them sailing in the 
filled tub. The Englishman, after 
taking a brief nap, decided to 
have a bath before dinner. He 
called to his friend to see the 
strange sight in the bathroom. 
“Must have flown in at the win- 
dow,” said the host calmly. “Yes, 
yes,” agreed the visitor from 
abroad. “No doubt! But how in 
the world did they manage to 
turn on the water?” — JOHN A 
FERRALL, Volta Review. e 

A 6-yr-old girl submitted the 
following composition on “people” 
to her teacher: 

“People are composed of girls 
and boys, also men and women. 
Boys are no good at all until they 


grow up and get married. Men 
who don’t get married are no 
good either. Boys are an awful 
bother. They want everything they 
see except soap. My ma is a 
woman, and my pa is a man. A 
woman is a grown up girl with 


» children. My pa is such a nice 


man that I think he must have 
been a girl when he was a boy.” 
—Hoard’s Dairyman. f 

“Friends,” said the speaker, “I 
know I’ve been a little lengthy 
here tonight, but I feel justified in 
so doing because I am _ speaking 
for the benefit of posterity .. .” 

“Yeah,” yelled a heckler, “and 
if you don’t hurry, they’ll hear 
you.”—Nat’l Safety News. £ 


A middle-aged lady was chatting 
with a friend of hers. “I’m ap- 
proaching the age of 40,” she said. 
Her friend looked at her for a 
moment, then inq’d: “From which 
direction, darling?” — Pivot, hm, 
The Smiths of England. h 


“ ” 


There must be something to 


this sign language—the UN 
talks better with its arms.— 
Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


Ex-Pharmacist’s Mate Wm Ol- 
dendorph said he’d like to oblige 
the Navy officers at Great Lakes, 
who recently mailed him a form 
urging him to return to active 
duty. But he can’t. 

Mr Oldendorph is an 84-yr-old 
veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and World War I.—Great 
Lakes Bulletin. i 

When the 8th-grader was asked, 
in an examination, to define and 
use in a sentence the word “cud- 
gel” he came thru nobly with this: 

“A cudgel is a club. My mother 
and the other ladies at our church 
have formed a new cudgel which 


meets Wed afternoons.” — United 
Mine Workers Jnl. j 
The hardest thing about 


making money last is to make 
it first—Cigar & Tobacco Jnl. 


GOOD STORIES? * 





} 


» 


Mrs Truman, who never, or 
hardly ever, expresses herself emo- 
tionally, made a classic contribu- 
tion to the small but colorful 
store of Bess Truman folklore 
several days ago. A friend breath- 
lessly covered her with sympathy 
and asked her how the Ist lady 
felt about the attempted assissina- 
tion at Blair House. ; 

Repl’d Mrs Truman firmly: “I 
just didn’t like it.”"—-ELIsE Morrow, 
Post-Hall Syndicate. k 

A college graduate opened a 
store and it fizzled so badly he 
soon had to sell out. Some mo’s 
later he visited the new proprietor 
and found that the store was pros- 
pering lushly. 

“How in the world did you do 
it?” he asked, in great astonish- 
ment. “I have two college degrees 
and you have no education at all.” 

“Very simple,” was the answer. 
“TI buy something for $1, sell it 
for $2. I- earn my 1% profit and 
I am satisfied.” — MarK JETTY, 
Future. 1 


Russia’s UN attitude: Charity 
towards none, Malik towards 
all—United Mine Workers Jnl. 


On a cold, dreary day an Indian 
and a white man were making a 
journey together. The Indian had 
on no clothing except a blanket, 
while the white man was bundled 
up in all the clothes he possessed. 
The white man cont’d to com- 
plain about the cold and to won- 
der why the Indian was not 
freezing. He said to the Indian, 
“TI don’t understand it. With all 
my clothes I am about to freeze, 
and you, with only a thin blanket, 
do not seem to be cold at all.” 

“Is your face cold?” asked the 
Indian. 

“No, my face is not cold, but 
I’m just about to freeze every- 
where else.” 

Said the Indian, “Me all face.” 
—Pocket Treasury of American 
Folklore, edited by B A BOTKIN. 
(Pocket Books) m 

“a 


The prisoner, charged with theft, 
was being questioned by the mag- 
istrate. “This man’s watch was 
fastened to his pocket with a 
safety device,” said the magistrate. 
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“How on earth did you manage to 
remove it?” 

The prisoner hesitated, then 
said, somewhat reluctantly, “Well, 
your honor, I usually get $10 for 
6 lessons.”—Times of Brazil. (Sao 
Paulo) n 

An apprehensive gov’t employee 
in the Pentagon Bldg said, “I’m 
convinced that if there’s another 
war the enemy will drop its atomic 
bomb right here on the Pentagon.” 
“What?” repl’d her friend at the 
mail desk, “and destroy all this 
confusion?”—BENNETT CERF, King 
Features Syndicate. o 

There are no distances any 
more. The world is so small 
that nearly every country is 
within reach of Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook.—_La Corresponden- 
cia. (Cuba) 

In a rare book of English gossip, 
Collections & Recollections, pub- 
lished anonymously in the last 
century, the story is told of an 
old gentleman who used to attend 
the salons of Lady Holland. She 
pressed him, on one occasion, to 
tell his age. “An odd question,” he 
repl’d, “but since you ask I don't 
mind telling. If I live until next 
yr, I shall be devilish old."—H J 
HASKELL, Kansas City Star. p 

Patrick, an Irishman, was suf- 
fering from toothache and went 
to the dentist. But, alas, Pat lacked 
courage. 

The dentist, however, was an old 
friend, and he told his ass’t torun 
out and get Pat a tot of whisky. 
Pat drank it and the dentist asked: 
“Have you your courage now?” 

“No,” repl’d Pat. So another tot 
was brought—but still Pat said 
he hadn’t enough courage to al- 
low the dentist to proceed; and a 
3rd tot was brought, but with the 
same negative answer. 

At last, the dentist, exasperated, 
sent out for a full tumbler of 
whiskey. Pat disposed of it, and 
then the dentist said: “Have you 
got your courage now?” 

Pat squared his shoulders: “I’d 
like to see the man,” he said, 
“who’d dare to touch me teeth 
now.”—Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. q 





AUTOMOBILE — Appliances: Ac- 


celerator brake control is single 
pedal for accelerating and braking. 
Pressure with toe, in normal fash- 
ion, controls gasoline flow. Pres- 
sure with whole foot shuts off gas, 
applies brakes. Uni-Drive Co, 
Omaha, Nebr, licenses mfr of de- 
vice. (Omaha World Herald) 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: A camera 
that can photograph a 26 mi strip 
of the earth—3 mi’s wide—in 2 
sec’s from a plane flying at 10,000 
ft has been developed by the Air 
Force. (Science Digest) 

SAFETY DEVICES: Electric 
wall outlet has been so designed 
that when light plug is withdrawn, 
a cap springs into position, seal- 
ing off electrical contact  pre- 
venting shock to children’s prob- 
ing fingers. (American Wkly) 

TELEPHONES: Kiddie Proof 
Phone Guard is ingenious device 
which locks down contact posts 
of square base phones so curious 
youngsters can’t cause service in- 
terruptions. It is a metal clamp 
that can be fastened on phone 
in matter of sec’s, removed just 
as quickly. (American Legion Mag) 


“ ” 


TOYS: “Scribbles” doll has 
blank face of vinylite plastic which 
makes it possible to change ex- 
pression by wiping off old face, 
drawing new one with colored 
crayons. (Financial World) 


“ ” 


WRITING — Aids: Fingertip ac- 
tion on band of new-type foun- 
tain pen barrel allows writer to 
change immediately the width of 
his line without changing a point 
or parts. Adjustable point writes 
from superfine to heavy with 
turning of band. (Horizons, syn- 
dicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston) 


Page Seven 





December 10-17 Internat’! Golden Rule 
wk 


December 10 
1805—b Wm Lloyd Garrison, 
abolitionist 


1817—Miss admitted to Union 
1830—*b Emily Dickinson, American 


pee 

1882—b Cesar Franck, 
French composer 

1896—d Alfred Nobel, Swedish mfg, in- 
ventor, philanthropist 

American au- 


American 


Belgian - born 


0-2 Sean Runyon, 
t 


or 
1948—Declaration of 
adopted by UN 
1950—Universal Bible 
December Ii1 
1803—b Hector 


oser 

1816—Ind admitted to Union 

1843—b Rob’t Koch, German bacteriol- 
ist 


ogis 
1882—*b Fiorello LaGuardia, American 
lawyer, politician 


Human Rights 


Sunday. 


Berlioz, French com- 


December 12 


1745—b John Jay, American statesman 
1751—d Henry 


Bolingbroke, English 
statesman, author 
1821—-b Gustav Flaubert, French novel- 


ist 

1864—*b Arthur Brisbane, American 
journalist 

1873—d Jean Louis Agassiz, 
American naturalist 

1889—*d Rob’'t Browning, 


December 13 


1466—d Donatello, Florentine sculptor 
1784—d Sam’l Johnson, English author 
1797—*b Heinrich Heine, German poet 
1835—*b Phillips Brooks, American 
reacher, author 
1856—b A Lawrence 
educator 
1924—d Sam’! Gompers, English - born 
American labor leader 


Swiss- 


English poet 


Lowell, American 


December 14 

1710—d Henry Aldrich, English educa- 
tor, author 

1819—Ala admitted to Union 

1911—Amundsen reached S Pole 


December 15 
1675—d Jan Vermeer, Dutch artist 
1791—First 10 amendments to Consti- 
tution adopted 
1950—Bill of Rights Day 
December 16 
1770—*b Ludwig 
man composer 
1773—Boston Tea Party 
1775—b Jane Austen, English author 
1858—d Richard Bright, English physi- 
st 


cian 

1863—*b Geo Santayana, Spanish poet, 
philosopher 

1899——-*b Noe 


van Beethoven, Ger- 


Coward, English author 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN* 
The original mss of the great 
composers had their characteris- 
tics just as surely as did the hand- 
writing of the authors of their 
times. Mozart’s script was small, 
clear and extremely neat. Beetho- 
ven’s, on the other hand, was 
carelessly executed. 
One authority 


insisted that 


“Beethoven always wrote with a 
broomstick and rubbed his sleeve 
over the notes before they were 
dry.”"—Christian Science Monitor. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE* 

Regret for time wasted can be- 
come a power for good in the 
time that remains. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS* 

If you really want to help your 
fellow-men, you must not merely 
have in you what would do them 
good if they should take it from 
you, but you must be such a one 
as they can take it from. 

The snow must melt upon the 
mountain and come down 
spring torrent before its richness 
can make the valley rich. And yet, 
in every age there are cold, hard, 
unsympathetic wise men standing 
up aloof, like snow banks on the 
hill tops, conscious of locked-up 
fertility in them, and wondering 
that their wisdom does not save 
the world. 


ROB’T BROWNING* 
When the fight begins within 
himself, a man’s worth something. 


Hope is the thing with feathers 

That perches in the soul, 

And sings the tune without the 
words 

And never stops at all, 


And sweetest music in the gale 
is heard; 

And sore must be the storm 

That could abash the little bird 

That kept so many warm. 


I’ve heard it in 
land, 

And on the strangest sea; 

Yet, never, in extremity, 

It asked a crumb of me— 
EMILy DICKINSON, Poems of 
Emily Dickinson. (Little, 
Brown) 


NOEL COWARD* 

The playwright and I were din- 
ing together in the Ivy Restaurant 
in London that evening in 1938 
when Chamberlain’s “peace in our 
time” speech was broadcast by 
BBC, sending us into as deep a 
depression, I dare say, as either 
of us has suffered before or since. 
A few misguided diners cheered, 
but Coward’s intuitive reaction was. 
“Either this day’s work will have 
to be undone or all of us had bet- 


the chillest 
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ter start learning to speak Ger- 
man.”—BENNETT CERF, Sat Review 
of Literature. 


HEINRICH HEINE* 

The New Yr is at the door. I 
am sending my sorrowful good 
wishes across the Rhine. 

I wish for the stupid a little 
understanding, and for the under- 
standing a little poetry. I wish the 
most beautiful clothes for the la- 
dies and much money for the 
men. I wish a heart for the rich 
and a little bread for the poor. 
But above all, I wish that we may 
blackguard each other as little 
as possible during the New Yr. 


FIORELLO LaGUARDIA* 

We can plant wheat every yr, 
but peovle who are starving die 
only once. 


GEO SANTAYANA* 

Edw Weeks, editor of Atlantic 
Monthly, visited the retired philo- 
sopher now living in a convent in 
Rome. When Weeks left he told 
his host: “I’ll see you again next 
spring” ... The 88-yr-old Santa- 
yana repl’d: “I’ll do my best to 
be here.”—LEonaRD LYON, Post- 
Hall Syndicate. 
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